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MARYKNOLL 


MARYKNOLL is an American foundation for for- 

eign missions, which embraces two 
societies. e Central headquarters for both societies 
are at Maryknoll, New York. Preparatory seminaries 
for the training of priests are maintained in various 
sections of the country from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. « The Maryknoll Fathers were established by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States as 


a national society for foreign missions, and authorized 
by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 1911. « In 
seven large areas of the Orient—in South China, 
Japan, Manchukuo, and Korea—Maryknollers are la- 
boring among 20,000,000 pagan souls. « The legal 
title of the Maryknoll Fathers is the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc.; that of the Maryknoll 
Sisters is the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. 
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The First Move 


Excerpts from the letter of James Cardinal 
Gibbons which prepared the way for 
Maryknoll’s foundation, the twenty-ninth 
anniversary of which is on June 29. 





Baltimore, Md. 
March 25, 1911 





To the Most Reverend Archbishops of the United States 


Venerable Brethren: 

At the request of His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, I submit to your 
consideration a plan to establish an American Foreign Mission Seminary... . 

A seminary, such as that contemplated, if established with the good will of 
the American Hierarchy, can hardly fail to draw, sympathetically, the attention 
of American Catholics. 

“It is time,” to use the words of the Apostolic Delegate, “that the American 
Church should begin to move in this direction.” 


With pleasure, therefore, acting on His Excellency’s request ... it is my 
purpose to ask the Most Reverend Archbishops at our next meeting: 


1. If they will commend the proposed idea. 


2. In the event of their favorable consideration, if they will fix, or at least 
suggest, one or more desirable locations from which a choice might be made, 
both for a provisional and for a permanent seminary. 


I would, therefore, ask the Most Reverend Archbishops to discuss with their 
suffragans this proposed scheme, that the views and suggestions of all the 
Bishops of the country may be obtained and a common understanding of the 
Hierarchy be made known to Rome and to the Catholic body of the United States. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 


J. Card. Gibbons 


—— 
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Coals of Fire 

Bishop Haouisee of Shanghai has asked German-speak- 
ing priests and nuns to look after the Jewish refugees 
who have come in large numbers to that city. The 
bishop has placed at their disposal for this purpose the 
school buildings of the Sacred Heart parish at Hongkeu. 
The relief work undertaken aims, firstly, at finding suit- 
able lodgings for Jewish refugees—no easy matter in an 
over-crowded city. Secondly, efforts are being made to 
find them work. An employment office has been organized 
for the benefit not only of Jewish man- 
ual laborers, but also of doctors, law- 
vers, and other professional men. 
Thirdly, in view of the fact that most 
of the refugees speak only German, 
classes in foreign languages—English 
in particular—are being given to them, 
so as to enable them better to fend for 
themselves. School work for Jewish 
boys and girls has also been organized. 


The Liturgy Attracts 

In a small Japanese mission at Sap- 
poro the missioner has succeeded in 
deepening the understanding of his flock for the Holy 
Sacrifice and increasing their attendance at week-day 
Mass. ‘This was accomplished by the introduction of al- 
ternating prayer between priest and people. At least 
eight to ten persons are present at the Holy Sacrifice every 
morning, although there are only twenty-five adult Chris- 
tians in this mission. ‘This is especially gratifying in view 
of the fact that, with the exception of the local doctor, 
the parishioners are all simple folk of little education. 

Not long ago the missioner invited Father Ziegler, 
O.F.M., author of the “Missal in Japanese,” to give a 
lecture on the liturgy to his little flock. He himself fre- 
quently preaches on this subject. As a result, his Chris- 
tians are now able to make the Latin responses to the 
prayers. Now, too, whenever there is no altar boy present 
to serve the Mass, some adult member of the congrega- 
tion substitutes for him. 


The Poor Mite 

For some time a small Negro boy in the Belgian Congo 
came to school with a five-cent piece tied to his belt. 
Finally Sister asked him what it was for. 

“Mother gave it to me,” he answered,” and I am keep- 
ing it, so that when I become a Christian I can offer it 
to the Church as a tithe.” 

The generous young one does not even know yet in 
what year he will be baptized! 
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Tlappy Death 

“While I can still make straw shoes to sell, I'll be all 
right. God sees me through. When I can’t work, I'll 
come to see you.” 

Thus answered sixty-seven-year-old Teh Piao when 
the priest invited him to come and live at the mission in 
the Kanchow Vicariate, Southern Kiangsi. A Catholic 
for eleven years, he had never asked the pastor for help, 
although he was alone in the world and living by the 
labor of his own withered hands. 

That was two years ago. Last month 
he did come to the priest. “Father, 
I’m about done; I get dizzy spells and 
fall down in the street. I shan’t live 
long. Will you let me come to the 
mission now, where I'll be near you 
and the church?” 

When the priest agreed, old Teh 
said, “Well, give me some tea, and 
then I'll go up to heaven.” He was 
anointed next day when the priest saw 
that the end was near. As the prayers 
for the dying began, the old man joined 
his hands over his mouth and _ nose, 
closed his eyes, and chanted slowly and deliberately like 
a little child, “O my God, I am heartily sorry for having 
offended “‘Thee—” And his soul went home to God. 


Contagious Charity 


A fine tribute of gratitude for the self-sacrificing pastor 
of Kinghsien Prefecture, Hopeh, was shown by the Chi- 
nese of the district. From all directions the people came 
bringing gifts of grain, money, and whatever else might 
be helpful to express their gratitude and to assist the mis- 
sioner in his work. Great sacrifices were entailed in this 
manifestation of good will, as a large percentage of those 
who brought gifts had been despoiled by war and ban- 
ditry, or had suffered in the floods that devastated the 
area twice in the last two years. Most touching of all was 
the offering for more than forty Masses for the souls of 
those who had passed away during these years of sorrow. 





Reproductions of the painting of Our Holy Father 
which appears on our cover—size 16” x 24”—suitable 
for framing, can be purchased from Rome for one 


dollar each. We shall be glad to forward your order. 























L.: is a quickening vision, which in- 
spires us to see in the human race one 
common origin; a unity of nature 
which is equally composed of material 
body and immortal soul; a unity of 
supernatural end, God Himself, to 
whom all should tend; and unity of 
means to secure that end. 

‘To render friendship between God 
and man more intimate, the divine 
and universal Mediator of salvation 
and of peace, in the sacred silence of 
the Supper Room, let fall from His 
Divine Lips the words which rever- 
berate mightily down the centuries, in- 
spiring heroic charity in a world de- 
void of love and torn bv hate: ‘This 
is my commandment, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 

In the light of this unity of man- 
kind—a union which exists in law and 
in fact—individuals do not feel them- 
selves isolated units, like grains of sand, 
but drawn together by the very force 
of their nature and by their eternal 
destiny, into an organic, harmonious, 
mutual relationship. 

Nations, despite a difference of de- 
velopment due to diverse conditions of 
life and culture, are not destined to 
break the unity of the human race but 
rather to enrich and embellish it by 
sharing their peculiar gifts and by a 
reciprocal interchange of goods which 
can be efficacious only when a lively 
sense of charity unites all the sons of 
the same Father and all those redeemed 
by the same Divine Blood. 

The Church of Christ, the faithful 
depository of the teaching of Divine 
Wisdom, cannot and does not think of 
deprecating or disdaining the charac- 
teristics which each people, with intel- 
ligible pride, cherishes as a precious 
heritage. “Lhe aim of the Church is 
a supernatural union in all-embracing 
love, deeply felt and practiced by all 
men throughout the world. 

‘The Catholic Church has repeatedly 
shown, in her missionary enterprises, 
that such a principle of action is the 
guiding star of her universal apostolate. 

In every age, pioneer research and 
investigation, involving sacrifice, de- 
votedness, and love on the part of her 
missioners, have been undertaken to 
facilitate a deeper appreciative insight 
into varied civilizations and to put to 
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Our Reigning Pontiff, Pius XIL 


account their spiritual values 
for a living and vital preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ. 
In such usages and customs 
whatever is not inextricably 
with 
will be subject to kindly con- 


bound religious errors 
sideration and, when it is 
found possible, will be spon- 
sored and developed. 

Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin 
or their speech, must know that they have equal rights 
as children in the House of the Lord, where the law of 
Christ and the peace of Christ prevail. 

Such is the marvelous doctrine of love and peace which 
has been an ennobling factor in the civil and religious 
progress of mankind. 

And the heralds who proclaimed it, moved by super- 
natural charity, not only tilled the land and cared for 
the sick, but, above all, they reclaimed, molded, and ele- 
vated life to divine heights, directing it toward the sum- 
mit of sanctity in which everything is seen in the light 
of God. 

They raised mansions and temples which show to what 
lofty and kindly heights the Christian ideal urges man; 
but, above all, they have made of men, wise or ignorant, 
strong or weak, living temples of God and branches 
of the very vine which is Christ. 

Cooperation in the spread of the Kingdom of 
God is a command incumbent on everyone who has 
been called in Baptism to citizenship in the King- 
dom of God. 

If belonging to that Kingdom and placing its 
benefits at the disposition of that portion of man- 
kind which as yet has no part in them, requires, in 
our days, having to face obstacles and oppositions 
vast and deep and minutely organized as never be- 
fore, that does not dispense a man from the frank, 
bold profession of our Faith. Rather, it spurs one 
to stand fast in the conflict even at the price of the 
greatest sacrifices. 

At a time when one is forced to note with sorrow 
the disproportion between the number of priests and 
the calls upon them, the collaboration of the laity 
in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy stands out as a 
precious aid and shows possibilities of development 
which justify the brightest hopes. ‘This collabora- 
tion is already given and animated with ardent zeal 
and generous self-devotion; but, even so, the words 
of Our Savior still apply: “The harvest is great, 
but the laborers are few.” 

The prayer of the Church to the Lord of the 
Harvest that He send workers into His vineyard 
has been granted to a degree proportionate to the 
present needs, and in a manner which supplements 
and completes the powers, often obstructed and in- 
adequate, of the priestly apostolate. 


in his encyclical on the Unity of 
Human Society, provides us with 
this inspiring exposition of Cath- 
olic doctrine on the missions. 


5 


Numbers of fervent 
and women and youth obedi- 
ent to the voice of the Supreme 
Pastor and to the directions of 
their bishops, consecrate them- 
selves, with the full ardor of 
their souls, to the works of 
the apostolate in order to bring 
back to Christ the masses of 
peoples who have been sep- 
arated from Him through error or because of ignorance. 

The “Catholic Church, the City of God, whose King 
is ‘Truth, whose law love, and whose measure eternity,” 
preaching fearlessly the whole truth of Christ and toiling, 
as the love of Christ demands, with the zeal of a mother, 
stands as a blessed vision of peace above the storm of 
error and passion, awaiting the moment when the all- 
powerful Hand of Christ the King shall quiet the tempest 
and banish the spirits of discord which have provoked it. 


men 


A Maryknoll brochure, entitled “The Destiny of the 
Church to Win All Men,” contains the mission thought 
of Pope Pius XII as expressed in his encyclical on the 
Unity of Human Society. 
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THE WHITTLER 


Ti E crack of the ice boom, the rush 
of waters—and one knew that spring 
was not far off. On the bank of 
Shan-Cheng-Tze’s little stream, at the 
break-up of northern winter, I came 
upon the whittler. A bow and a 
smile to me, and his thoughtful eyes returned to the fasci- 
nating rush of waters. And he was whittling! Per- 
haps it was good to be able to expose one’s hands after 
hiding them all winter lest they freeze and drop off. 

“Why are you whittling?” I asked. “Don’t you know 
wood is too precious to be just whittled?” 

A chuckle was followed by a hearty laugh, as he held 
up the stick. “I like it, Father. It makes me think.” 

Wonderful, I reflected; here is a man who wants to 
think! ‘What are you thinking about?” I ventured. 

“Oh, not much, Father. The water rushing by to 
where God wants it. We are the ones who try to rush 
to other than where God wants us.” 

“You are very spiritual this morning!” said I. 

“Oh, no,” he sighed. ‘Just thinking! My wife and 
sons and land are all that a man could wish for. God 









“I planted a tree— 
a sappling; it will 
be big enough 
for whittling soon.” 


By 
Rev. Albert J. Murphy 


has been good to me, and I am get- 
I'll be sixty soon.” An- 
other chuckle. ‘Father, you mention 
whittling. “There is one bit of whit- 
tling that I must do soon.” 
“What’s that?” I asked with inter- 


ting along. 


est. 

“When I was about ten years old, I planted a tree— 
I decided that the wood of that tree was to 
be my coffin.” He pointed the half-whittled stick down 
stream, past the rushing ice cakes. “I lived a few miles 
down this stream when I planted it. Now I have to 
walk extra miles every spring to see how it has come 
through the winter. I expect to go in a week or so for 
this year’s trip. I rather like that tree. We have known 
each other for fifty years!” 

Poets are born—even though they be as illiterate as 
this good fellow. What kind of tree? I was too be- 
wildered to ask. Pine, I suppose. ‘There are many pine 
trees in that section. What education could have done 
to him! On the other hand, perhaps it would have 
spoiled him. Anyway, God evidently wanted him just 
as he was. 

“Well,” I said. “I hope you won’t have 
to whittle it down for some time yet!’’ And 
I left him with his stick. 

“T always try to be ready,” he called 
after me. 

There is a concluding episode. A belated 
spring, then a sudden hot summer, and one 
day I received a sick call to the home of 
my friend the whittler. There he was, 
stretched out as unconcernedly as could be, 
this time not whittling but swishing! He 
had a stick, it is true, but attached to it was 
a good length of a horse’s tail, and he 
swished and swished, for the flies were not 
a few! 

“Why, they told me you were dying!” 

“T am,” said he. 

“Put down that swisher, then,” said I. 

He did, and fervently received the Last 
Sacraments. 

“It’s time to go after that tree, Father,” 
he chuckled very faintly. ‘“Good-by, and 
pray for me, Father.” 


a sapling. 


On my way out of the room I asked 
for the eldest son. ‘He left yesterday for 
down river to cut a certain tree for his 
father’s coffin,” they told me. 

An hour or so later our friend stopped 
swishing, bade farewell to his family, and 
breathed his last. A whittling poet gone 
home to God! 








T HE only sure way to keep chil- 
dren quiet in church is to leave 
them at home—a method at once 
undesirable and impractical. And 
so, a small army of babies—car- 
ried, dragged, or wobbling pre- 
cariously along under their own 
power—come to Mass here at Dairen each Sunday. 

At first everything is properly quiet and decorous, with 
no sound save the inevitable coughing and shuffling and 
the steady clatter of the drills at an iron foundry across 
the yard. You may recall that for years our church has 
been in an abandoned boiler factory, and that we con- 
tinue to be surrounded by these sound and metal foun- 
dries. Since the owners and workers are pagans, there 
is never a day of rest; and the incessant hammering seems 
to grow to booming billows on Sunday mornings. 

On more than one occasion Christ had a number of 
small children in His audience, but Scripture reveals no 
method used in keeping them quiet while the Master was 
preaching to the grown-ups. 

Eventually the peace of our chapel is shattered when 
an infant, squirming restlessly in his mother’s firm grasp, 
meets the baleful glare of another well-loved child sim- 
ilarly imprisoned. Then the noise really starts, reducing 
the clattering drills of our neighbors to a soft hum in 
the background. 

Those who know the habits of youngsters when grown- 





MANCHU LULLABY 


By Rev. Edward J. Manning 





ups want to keep them quiet may 
ask: How do the mothers quiet 
the babies? Do they gag them? 
No, the mother’s hand over the 
child’s mouth is not the explana- 
tion of the comparative peace. 
Mothers realize from experience 
the wisdom of the old saying about the ounce of prevention 
being worth a pound of cure; and they bring to church, 
besides themselves and their babies, some food. They give 
this to their darlings, and the children’s instinct for self- 
preservation is stronger than their urge for self-expression. 

And what sort of food do loving mothers give their 
children to make them seen but not heard in church? 
Well, to be sufficiently efficacious the sop should be par- 
ticularly indigestible! Sometimes it is an enormous pickle; 
at other times it may be a long cruller dripping with 
grease ; or it may be a species of roll which weighs at least 
a pound to the inch—Oriental version of an American 
all-day sucker. 

“To babies!” you exclaim. Why not? These appe- 
tizing affairs never seem to cause stomach trouble. The 
children may later contract measles and diphtheria, and 
even smallpox, perhaps; but very few of them will ever 
suffer from indigestion. 

The important thing is that competition with the foun- 
dry is averted. Let those for whom such a meal would be 
but the prelude to bicarbonate gaze and marvel. 
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Beautiful gardens lie within the University’s quadrangle, much as they 
did in an earlier day when princes and their courts met here. 





Reverend William A. Kaschmitter, 
M.M., loaned by Maryknoll to 
the Apostolic Delegation of China 


= has followed with much interest the rise 
and growth of the Catholic University of Peiping, not 
only because it was an American venture of which all 
Americans should be proud, but because it marked a vital 
spot in the progress of the Church in China—the addi- 
tion of a cultural influence in this vast country that is 
rapidly loosing its bonds and turning its eyes westward 
for instruction. 

Founded by the American Benedictines in 1925, it was 
brought by them through its struggling infancy to 1933, 
when the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda assigned 
the direction of the University to the American Province 
of the Society of the Divine Word. 

The site of the University was that of a former palace, 
with its halls scattered over eleven acres in the heart of 
Peiping. The chapel, once a temple, is furnished with 
Oriental altars; the living quarters of the former owner 
(an uncle of the deposed Emperor) house the middle- 
school juniors. ‘The extensive gardens are lined part 
way with a covered walk, some 700 feet long, which is 
broken only by a rockery crowned with a pavilion. 

But these are, in a word, only the trimmings for the 
massive University building, a veritable “show place” 
in a city of world-wide interest. 

An admirable combination of Oriental and Western 
architecture—designed by one of the Benedictines, Dom 
Adelbert Gresnigt—the new structure wins approval im- 
mediately, but time is required to grasp its scale and its 
details. 

The facade is more than 450 feet long. The plan of 
the building is a double rectangle, with inner quadrangles, 
around which are grouped classrooms, laboratories, stu- 
dents’ rooms, and lecture halls, The central section con- 





AN AMERICAN VENTURE 


tains spacious reading rooms, an auditorium that will seat 
1,000 persons, and administrative offices. Four towers 
crowned, like the center, with sloping roofs in green tile, 
make a fine contrast to the gray walls and harmonize 
the building with other architectural monuments of the 
old capital. 

The student enrollment for the present scholastic year 
is 2,508, an increase of almost 2,000 during the past 10 
years. Not all of these are Catholics, but the University 
already has a record convert list that runs to more than 
200 pupils and teachers among the neophytes. 

A study of the enrollment of the College departments 
of the Catholic University of Peiping reveals several in- 
teresting facts. Of a total of 805 students, 245—30 per 
cent—are from the Province of Hopeh, in which Peiping 
is located. Shantung, with 86 students, accounts for 
nearly 11 per cent; and Kwangtung, in the extreme south, 
is third with 66 students, slightly over eight per cent. 
Twelve other Provinces follow with less than 60 but 
more than 10 representatives. 

The Divine Word Fathers supply 21 professors who 
are assisted by 17 native Chinese teachers. 

The University—called Fu Jen—has developed a na- 
tive Catholic art which is inspiring. Our Lord, Our 
Lady, Saint Joseph, the angels and saints, have all been 
depicted in a style both quaint and interesting. Church 
buildings, altars, vestments, and insignia in Chinese char- 
acters have brought a new phase of art that Westerners 
may well envy. 

A recent development at Fu Jen is a Museum for 
Oriental Ethnology. The purpose of the new under- 
taking is to collect objects expressive of the spiritual 
and material culture of China, Mongolia, Manchukuo, 
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Korea, Japan, and the South Seas. Special emphasis 
will be placed on specimens illustrating the religion, 
mythology, customs, and manners, as well as the art, 
of these countries. Several hundred articles have al- 
ready been received from the Chinese Provinces of 
Honan and Shantung, and from Japan. A club for 
the study of Chinese folklore will operate in conjunc- 
tion with ethnological study. 

China’s Catholic University, “University of the 
Pope,” claims our particular attention this month dur- 
ing which Our Holy Father asks the prayers of the 
world for works of education in the missions. 


By Rev. William A. Kaschmitter 








Left: The covered walk, some 
700 feet long, is broken by 
a rockery garden and a pa- 
vilion. Below: A moon-gate, 
relic of old mandarin davs 






















Prince P’u Chin, head 
of the University’s 
Fine Arts Department 
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— the World War, when the 
peace which was only an armistice 
had been drawn to replace the sword, 
Pope Benedict XV wrote in his en- 
cyclical Pacem: “Things being thus restored in the order 
desired by justice and charity, and the peoples reconciled 
among themselves, it would be truly desirable . . . that 
all states should put aside mutual suspicion and unite in 
one sole society, or rather family of peoples, both to guar- 
antee their own independence and to safeguard order in 
the civil concert of the peoples.” 

As the cannon thunder, it is important for us to keep 
this goal in mind. Despite the new outburst of hates, the 
aim of the Church is still what it has ever been, a supra- 
nationalism ruled by justice and charity. 

Can we put our head in the sand and ignore what 
other peoples are thinking and doing, what other peoples 
need? Wecannot. First of all, there is the impractical- 
ness of this, since wrong philosophies in others, if un- 
heeded, can invade our borders quite as disastrously as 
can cholera or any contagious disease. 

But its impracticalness is a sordid, selfish consideration. 
There are principles of religion. ‘These are chiefly two: 

1. The principle of the identity of the moral law; 
that is, of the universalness of justice. 

2. The principle of the obligation of mutual regard 
and assistance; that is, the universalness of charity. 

Peoples today rub shoulders with each other quite as 
intimately as do the families who live in cottage houses 
along any city street. Has God given His law for the 
dwellers within each cottage but not for the relations be- 
tween household and household ?. How absurd! <A great 
family of nations, embracing non-Christian as well as 
Christian states because all are God’s children, consti- 
tuting a world society, is a fundamental principle of 
Christian teaching. 

Our first duty is to the people who make up our own 
commonwealth. But this is not our only duty. Before 
the American Hierarchy at the National Catechetical 
Congress in Cincinnati last autumn, Professor Fenwick 
of Bryn Mawr College said: 

“Even if such a policy [of isolation] were practically 
possible, it would be contrary to the duty which, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Church, we owe to the other 
states of the international community. .. . Doubtless the 
lesson is now being driven home to the American people 
that the United States has a vital national interest of its 
own in the maintenance of international law and order, 
and that only when certain fundamental principles of se- 
curity and justice are universally recognized and respected 
can even so powerful a nation as the United States live 
its own life in peace.” 

The missioners whom the Church sends out teach this 
universal justice and charity by which all men must live. 





WORLD OF MISSIONS 


Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 


Herce, between the struggles in the 
field of arms and the preaching of the 
overseas heralds of the Cross there is 
a very close link: there is that matter 
of the world identity of the law of right and wrong, and 
of the world-wide application of the law of mutual love 


between men. 


The story of Mother 
Duchesne’s twelve 
years of pleading for a mission assignment, of her journey 
of a hundred days from France to New Orleans, and of 
her pioneering in Missouri make good reading. 

No part of her life is so revealing, however, as her ex- 
perience among the Potawatomi Indians. Well advanced 
in years and unable to learn the new language, she in- 
sisted on going to this outpost, and her accomplishment 
was surprisingly great. Others hurried and strove, but 
Mother Duchesne tranquilly lived her day, passing many 
hours in chapel, fingering her beads even when among the 
Indians. And thus she became an outstanding indication 
for the Indians of how noble was this strange new message 
regarding the Tre God. She became known as “the 
woman who always prayed,” a prototype and ideal for 
every Potawatomi. 

Mission work requires activity but is seldom efficacious 
unless undertaken with much thought and much prayer. 
Without thought and prayer there will be lacking the 
spiritually astute appraisal of what is required to reach 
the particular hearts to whom each missioner or group of 
missioners is bringing the Gospel. The born missioner 
moves unerringly to the proper procedure; the majority 
of us must study the ways of our great forerunners. 

We rejoice with the Religious of the Sacred Heart as 
Mother Duchesne receives the honors of the altar. We 
are grateful to possess in her one more model of true 


“THE WOMAN WHO ALWAYS PRAYED” 


missionary zeal. 


The Japanese Empire was founded 
2,600 years ago, in 660 B.C. Pope 
the anniversary by a telegram to Em- 


POPE AND MIKADO 


Pius XII marked 
peror Hirohito: 

“Sharing in intense joy of Japan at the celebrations 
commemorating the twenty-sixth centenary of the founda- 
tion of Your powerful empire, We offer Your Majesty 
and Your Illustrious House Our congratulations on the 
glory of Your ancient dynasty. Mindful of the benevo- 
lence of Your government towards Our Catholic people, 
We earnestly beseech God that, with the cessation of for- 
eign hostilities, the illustrious Japanese people may prosper 
exceedingly, and their rulers, with God’s help, may enjoy 
an unending series of most happy years.” 

His Highness, on receiving the message, prepared the 
following reply: 
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“Deeply moved by the courteous telegram Your Holi- 
ness has so kindly addressed to me on the occasion of this 
memorable anniversary, 1 wish to convey to You my 
warmest thanks and to express at the same time my sincere 
good wishes for Your personal happiness and for the 
greatness and prosperity of Your pontificate.” 

Thus we witness an exchange between the head of the 
Church and the ruler of some hundred million subjects 
who as yet count but 270,903 Catholics among them. We 
could hope that the ‘“‘benevolence” towards the Church, 
to which the Pope makes reference, might occasion the 
entry into the Faith of a considerable number of members 
of the empire. Instead, the figure remains quite modest. 

Last year the total of converts for the 
Japanese Empire was some 8,000, of whom 
6,000 were in Korea. 

The Japanese are firmly rooted in their 
traditions, and in their native villages aban- 
doning the pagan religion is tantamount to 
repudiating age-old customs which are woven 
into the warp and woof of all of life’s daily 
events. Very few converts are made in the 
villages. 

Rather, the turn to the Church comes in 
the metropolitan centers where the new eco- 
nomic life has cut thousands from their an- 
cient moorings and left them free to decide 
on Christianity solely on its merits. Last 
year, in Tokyo one fourth of all the Japanese 
converts were made—508; while another 
city, Osaka, accounted for 220. 

While the number is small, the quality of 
our new Catholics in Japan is exceptionally 
fine. One thing alone prompts a gentleman 
or lady of Nippon to declare allegiance to 
Christ: the call of their keenly sensitive na- 
tures to fill the void in their spirit. In no 
country of the world are priests and Sisters 
so enthusiastic about the beauty of soul of 
their faithful. 


In the South 
American hinter- 
land there are still great regions which, while 
thinly populated, constitute classic mission 
country. General da Cunha, who has just 
headed the Brazilian Military Commission 
charged with the inspection of the frontier 
between his country and Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela, penetrated into little-visited areas and 
found there Catholic missioners playing their 
roles of evangelizers and civilizers. 

Where a few years ago, observed the 
general, Indians lived purposeless _ lives, 
idling about their wretched huts, today they 
are not only well instructed in the Faith, but 
have been raised to the social level of the 
whites. Carpenters’, cobblers’, and tailors’ 


MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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shops have been opened; and the young, made to feel 
ashamed of their ignorance, are industriously plying their 
newly learned trades. General Cunha is loud in his 
praise of the priests and Sisters who have brought this 
about. 

Brazil has over a score of mission territories, and 
Colombia has more than ten. Practically every country 
of the continent has a field where the Faith is still 
a-building. As a continent, South America is Catholic, 
and the missions are small compared with the vast fields 
of Asia and Africa. Nevertheless, let us remember it as 
an area of the apostolate and one that is deserving of 
great effort, prayer, and sacrifice. 


Monument at Witten, Holland, to the late 
Cardinal Van Rossum 


Mission Prefect, 











June, THE FIELD AFAR 


Outdoor Mass at Camp Venard (See page 32,) 


Swe and its attractive wealth of wild roses, shrubbery, 
and brush will be upon us as you read these lines. We 
are just high enough above the Hudson to catch the 
warm rays of the summer sun and enjoy the light breezes 
that sweep over our hilltop. 

It looks as if June were to be a busy month. On a 
Sunday morning, June 16, ordination to the priesthood 
will bring into our ranks sixteen new priests. The class 
originally consisted of nineteen, but the other three were 
ordained earlier, in September, to permit them to take 
advanced courses at the Catholic University. “The names 
of these sixteen young “heralds of God’s tender mercy” 
are given, together with a more-or-less likeness of each, 
on pages 16 and 17. 

The ceremony will be held in the temporary Seminary 
chapel with the Maryknoll Superior General, Most Rev- 
erend James FE. Walsh, as ordaining prelate. 

Before ordination, assignments for the coming year 
will have been made, and with that announcement one 
of the most prominent organizations, the Dope Club, will 
close its meetings for some months. Every Maryknoller 
looks forward hopefully to the reading of the assignments, 
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ORDINATION DAYS 


and great is the rejoicing of those who are for- 
tunate enough to have their names on the sailing 
list. “The others just grope their way back to 
their present place in life and continue to hope 
all over again. 

While most of the ordination class are from 
neighboring States (one from California), Mary- 
knoll has representatives—priests, Brothers, stu- 
dents, oblates, and Sisters—from 18 out of the 
20 archdioceses. Out of 91 dioceses, there are 
representatives from 67. ‘This means that 38 of 
the 48 States in the Union (and the District of 
Columbia) are represented, as is also the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. States from which no Mary- 
knollers have yet come are: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, and Wyoming. 

Foreign countries, too, have contributed voca- 
tions to our ranks: Egypt, Holland, Germany, 
Canada, Cuba, Switzerland, Ireland, England, 
Mexico, France, Japan, China, Korea, Hungary, 
British West Indies, and the Philippines. 

Our statistical expert ferreted out all the above 
information to be included in a souvenir folder 
marking our twenty-ninth anniversary on the feast 
of Saints Peter and Paul, June 29. It was on that day, in 
1911, that the Holy Father, Pope Pius X, gave to our 
cofounders, Bishop Walsh and Father Price, permission to 
found the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 
Maryknoll, which began with two priests in 1911, today 
counts a family of 1,253 in all corners of the globe. If 
we add the 45 who have “finished the course,” the total 
reaches close to 1,300. 

Under God, we know that this growth has been made 
possible by the continued cooperation of the hierarchy and 
clergy of America and the support and encouragement of 
the Catholic laity. With full hearts we thank God for 
the blessings of these years; they have been many and 
varied, and our gratitude is deep for every one of them. 

Ever since we appealed to the priests of the United 
States last year for “A Thousand More Priests,” we have 
found them keenly interested in our system of “mission- 
ary” training. Others, too, may find this summary of 
our educational policy helpful. 

Insistence is placed on the type of training that will 
give the maximum development to the mental faculties; 
this principle to be strictly applied as to both the choice 
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Renouncing the world in order to save it 


of the subjects and the methods of teaching, 
with the diffusion of knowledge and the 
rounding out of the informational stores in 
the student’s mind to be held always distinctly 
secondary. 

There is also the insistence on an energetic 
presentation of these exercises to the student 
mind through the best methods of teaching, 
carefully studied and, if necessary, frequently 
revised. 

Due emphasis is likewise placed on the preparation of 
the missionary mind by careful avoidance of stereotyped 
norms, with an ever-present insistence, both in subject 
matter and in manner of presentation, on the development 
of minds trained and adapted to the future mission career. 
This policy can best be summarized as follows: 

1. The subjects taught in the curriculum are selected 
and emphasized in relation to the future mission career 
of the students. 

2. State standards of education have no particular bear- 
ing on our educational problem. 

3. A careful effort is made to avoid any stereotyped 
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Below: The Brother carpenter, who designed 
and built altars and chapels in China, has 
given the Novitiate at Bedford an Oriental 
altar and tabernacle worthy of special note. 
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form of ecclesiastical education that would make men Icss 
mentally flexible as missioners, since we are training stu- 
dents for an apostolic ministry. 

4. The general aim of our training is to develop the 
mind in a way that will enable it: 

(a) to understand and appreciate foreign culture; 

(b) to possess the ability to infiltrate this culture with 
Christianity. 

This means to produce a mind that is at once 
tolerant and also actively propagandizing and convert- 
ing. This aim is the special controlling principle of 
our education, 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


PRIESTHOOD 

As June brings to fruition the precious harvest of the 
Maryknoll year, newly consecrated hands will again be 
lifted in the supplicating act that saves the world, will 
reach even to the skies, will cradle and cup for the first 
time the Maker of the stars. What blessed potentialities 
lie in these fresh young lives, dedicated forever as authori- 
tative ambassadors of Christ, clothed in the full panoply 
of the priesthood that reproduces the ministry of Christ, 
gifts to a waiting world that hungers for the salvation 
of Christ. Souls, perhaps nations, are cast in the balance 
with the success of their ministry, even as the bountiful 
harvest depends on the sowers and the reapers. Mlary- 
knoll asks your prayers for these new sons who have 
grown to the full stature of the priesthood and are so 
soon to enter upon their destiny-freighted careers. 


THE BASIC NEED 

In the bright lexicon of the missioner difficulty is only 
a synonym for opportunity. Helping people is his spe- 
cialty, and it is when the popular need of help is great 
and obvious that he comes into his own. ‘Thus periods 
of upheaval and stress actually set the stage for his best 
efforts, and hence it is not strange that he refuses to absent 
himself or curtail his work at that very moment when his 
presence and his cooperation are needed most. He has 
spent his days and years scanning the horizon for just 
such opportunities, and he is quite properly reluctant to 
turn his back upon them when found. He does not re- 
treat under fire. He stands by. Or more often he takes 
it as a signal to advance. 

Strangely enough, he is not required to meet these situ- 
ations with any colossal amount of that material help so 
obviously in demand. He performs what charity he can. 
But he is not called upon to relieve all the material 
miseries of millions. ‘Those miseries are real, yet they 
do not constitute the real need. The prime and basic 
need of all people in any sort of trouble anywhere is in- 
telligent sympathy—and this he can supply. For if the 
millions are miserable, yet they are not helpless, and he 
helps them best by helping them to help themselves. He 
is fitted with the dynamic philosophy and the understand- 
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ing charity to accomplish this, and that is what makes 
him a greater contribution to the permanent good of his 
adopted people than mere cargoes of bread. 


MESSAGE OF HOPE 

The pagan has many claims to our sympathy, but we 
must distinguish if we are to help him intelligently. “The 
ignorance that clouds his mental vision is not his chief 
blindness, nor are the diseases that afflict his body his chief 
affiction. He does not live on bread alone any more 
than we do, but on the words and principles that guide 
or mislead his steps; and it is not the great emptiness in 
his stomach that causes his wretchedness, but the great 
void in his heart. ‘The outlook is what makes or breaks 
a man, rendering him happy with its dancing hope or 
miserable in its dull desperation, and the way to help him 
is therefore to expand and brighten it. The message of 
hope that was brought from the skies by the Son of God 
is the cure for his ills, and that is why the missions are 
the real solution of his problem. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 

The greatest gift that can come to any man in this 
world is the gift of faith that links his life to the other 
world. ‘To this pearl of great price there is no treasure 
comparable. If all the prizes and honors of life were ac- 
cumulated in the case of a single fortunate individual, his 
lot would remain most pitiable without supernatural faith. 
Compared to any humble soul endowed with faith, he 
would be a beggar, for the wealthiest man is poor without 
this gift, and the poorest man is rich with it. If you 
give your children only the Faith, you have given them a 
good inheritance. And if you have helped a missioner to 
pass on the same precious gift out over the boundaries 
of the world, you have dealt with greater treasures than 
stocks and bonds. 





POISON OF RACISM 


Americans have been singularly blessed by being pre- 
served to a large extent from the more acute forms of 
racial discord that now plague our sister continent. This 
is due in some measure to the political institutions handed 











down to us by the wisdom of our fathers, but 
it is also owing in equal or greater measure 
to our geographic position and other external 
factors that trace directly to Divine Provi- 
dence itself. We should be slow to attribute 
our good fortune to our own virtue, and we 
should not allow our comparative immunity to 
make us pharisaical over the misery of others. 
We have so far been spared the worst and 
most extreme features of racial hatred, but we 
have by no means been innocent of the sin it- 
self. Our history is marred by many examples 
of racial discrimination, and it still continues 
to be marred. It took us a long time to learn 
to treat our Indians with justice, although they owned the 
country before we came to it. We owe a national debt 
to the colored people, who were brought forcibly to a land 
of opportunity and equality only to be accorded dis- 
crimination and inequality. And the nation still abounds 
with hysteric agitation about this or that racial strain 
among our people, this or that geographic location, edu- 
cational background, religion, class, color, family tree. 
All become pretexts for discrimination and division. 
Our religious faith tells us that all men are God’s 
children and our brothers. And our political faith tells 
us that all men are equal. Professing these doctrines, we 
have little reason to pride ourselves on our record and 
much reason to try to improve it. Let us reject the 
poison of racism on our own shores before becoming 
piously indignant over its unlovely manifestations else- 
where. Let us make America American. 


EVERY CATHOLIC A MISSIONARY 


Knowledge of the missions begets the missionary spirit 
which looks for conversions both in the missions and on 
one’s own doorstep. Let us put a frank question, leaving 
the reader to answer it for himself: Does the young 
priest who leaves the seminary regard himself as having 
a primary responsibility towards the non-Catholics in his 
parish, a duty to find ways and means of bringing about 
conversions, and has he been told how to set about it, 
the human means to use? There are only a few priests 
here and there with what we call a flair for that sort 
of thing; there is none who has not the duty to try to do 
it. Roughly speaking, we average in this country [En- 
gland] two converts per priest per year; in Africa the 
average is five hundred. Making every sort of allowance 
for the obvious differences—unspoilt peoples as against a 
sophisticated race, simplicity as opposed to a complicated 
and evil economic system, and so on—still the discrepancy 
is appalling and it looks as if the lesson of many Gospels 








about going out into the highways and 
hedges, and launching out into the deep, 
have not been fully learnt. It cannot be an 
impertinence to plead, in these circumstances, 
for anything that will intensify the desire 
After all, if we insist 
on a modern justification for this change of 
emphasis, we have the clear policy of Pope 
Pius XI, who was supremely concerned 
about the world outside the Church. Wit- 
ness his great encyclical on Catholic Action 
and Missionary Action, both aspects of the 
same wider apostolate. “The application of 
these must come... . 

The Church passed through a phase long and trying, 
when her program had to be largely defensive, and it was 
during that period that the method of seminary education 
became more or less fixed. That should not mean that 
no modifications may ever be necessary, for there are at 
least two most urgent needs to be met as soon as may be, 
both in the realm of applied theology. “These are a much 
more extensive study of social subjects and an introduc- 
tion, into both dogma and Church History, of missionary 
theses and material. No criticism of present methods is 
intended, but there is room for fresh applications of what 
the Church has to say, in these fields which have become 
so important in recent years. ... 

When it comes to a warfare with the world, the newly 
ordained find they need the weapons of the world and 
have not got them. For there are not many rational ani- 
mals among the men they have to teach; fewer still 
among those they have to convert. Syllogism will not 
get them very far; but knowing exactly what the Church 
has to say about the modern world and its problems, being 
able to describe how the Church is dealing with them in 
every part of the world in her missionary work, especially, 
is a convincing display of the vitality and youthfulness of 
an institution which is still handicapped by the fact that 
people will insist on regarding her as antiquated, out of 
date and out of touch. There is a whole mass of fact 
in the world now which flatly contradicts all this, and it 
is better than argument for either Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic. It comes mostly from the mission world of 1939, 
the study of which is the most illuminating manifestation 
which anyone could wish to see of that doctrine of the 
mystical body of Christ which has, rightly, since it means 
so much for active Catholicity, come to the fore in our 
times... 

Every Catholic a missionary, and the world will be won. 


to save more souls. 





Monsignor George Telford, in “The Clergy Review” 
(London), September, 1939 
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REV. JAMES EDWARD Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. of Chester, Pa., 
a graduate of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary Paro- 
chial School, continued his 
high-school and college 
courses at Maryknoll 
since 1933. He has been 
assigned to the Vicariate 
of Kaying, South China. 


REV. CYRIL VINCENT HIRST, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., at- 
tended Our Lady of Mercy 
School. His high-school 
studies were made at North 
Catholic High and North- 
east. He entered Mary- 
knoll in 1929. Father 
Hirst has been assigned to 
Wuchow, South China. 











REV. FRANCIS GERARD 
MURPHY, of the Bronx, 
New York, was born in 
Scranton, Pa., where he 
graduated from the Holy 
Rosary Parochial and High 
schools. He entered Mary- 
knoll in 1929. Father 
Murphy has been assigned 
to Kweilin, South China. 








REV. FRANCIS ARTHUR 
POULIOT, of ‘Townshend, 
Vt., was born in Troy, N. 
Y., where he attended St. 
Francis and La Salle 
Schools. He entered Mary- 
knoll Junior Seminary, Los 
Altos, in 1931. Father 
Pouliot has been assigned 
to Kaying, South China. 





De Te ie eee ee eee 


REV. JOSEPH GERARD COS- 
GROVE, of West Newton, 
Mass., completed his ele- 
mentary schooling there 
prior to his entrance into 
the Maryknoll College in 
1928. Father Cosgrove has 
been assigned to the Kweilin 
Prefecture in South 


China. 


HERALDS OF GOD'S TENDER MERCY 


Ordination, June 16, 1940 


REV. JOHN FRANCIS LENA- 
HAN. of Mahanoy Plane, 
Pa., attended local schools, 
the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy and entered 
Maryknoll in 1931. Father 
Lenahan has been assigned 
to Fushun. His brother, 
Rev. Daniel Lenahan, is a 
priest of Philadelphia. 





REV. WILLIAM RANSOM 
McCARTHY, of Waterbury, 
Conn., is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s Parochial School 
and Crosby High. He at- 
tended Georgetown Law, 
before entering Maryknoll 
in 1932. Father McCarthy 
has been assigned to the 
Philippine Islands. 








REV. JAMES BENNET COL- 
LINS, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
attended Our Lady of Vic- 
tory School, West Phila- 
delphia Catholic High, and 
Overbrook Preparatory 
Seminary before entering 
Maryknoll in 1933. Father 
Collins has been assigned to 
Rome, Italy. 
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REV. PETER ALPHONSUS 
REILLY, of Roxbury, Mass., 
attended St. John’s Paro- 
chial School, Boston Col- 
leee High and spent two 
years at Boston College 
before entering Mary- 
knoll in 1933. Father Reilly 
has been assigned to Wu- 
chow, South China. 


REV. LOUIS HENRY HATER, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, gradu- 
ated from St. Augustine’s 


School, Elder High School, - 


and St. Gregory’s Semina- 
ry, before entering Mary- 
knoll in 1934. Father 
Hater has been assigned to 
the Prefecture of Kweilin, 


South China. 











REV. JOSEPH ALBERT Mc- 
DONALD, of Boston, Mass., 
attended St. Columbkille’s 
School, Boston College 
High, Holy Cross College, 
and Villanova, before en- 
tering Maryknoll in 1933. 
Father McDonald has been 
assigned to Wuchow, South 


China. 


REV. ALBERT EDWARD 
GOOD. of Cambridge, 
Mass., attended St. Paul’s 
School, Cambridge High 
and Latin School, and Bos- 
ton College. He entered 
Maryknoll in 1933. Father 
Good will do special work 
for his Society in New 
York City. 








REV. MARK LEO KENT, of 
Hollywood, Calif., gradu- 
ated from the Blessed Sac- 
rament Parochial School 
there and entered Mary- 
knoll Junior Seminary, Los 
Altos, in 1931. Father Kent 
has been assigned to Heijo, 
Korea, under the Superior- 
ship of Bishop O’Shea. 


REV. STEPHEN BUTLER ED- 
MONDS. of Cambridge, 
Mass., who attended 
Fletcher Elementary and 
Cambridge Latin High 
schools, entered Maryknoll 
in 1929. He has been as- 
signed to Wuchow. Sr. 
Marie Noel, his cousin, is a 
Maryknoll Sister. 








REV. HOWARD DANIE 
TRUBE, of New York City 
attended Cathedral College 
in New York before en 
tering Maryknoll in 1933, 
Father Trube has been as- 
signed to the Vicariate of 
Kaying, South China, 
where he will labor under 
Bishop Ford. 


REV. LAWRENCE AIDE! 
CONLEY, of Dorchester 
Mass., attended ‘Tucke| 
School in Milton, Mathe} 
School in Dorchester, anc 
Dorchester Hi gh, befor 
entering Maryknoll ir 
1929. Father Conley ha|] 
been assigned to Kongmoon}| 
South China. 








Sister Mary Jean, of the Dairen Japanese mission, tells 
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the old, old story to two interested young ladies. 


THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS 


- day before she died, she gave me a beautiful pic- 
ture of Our Lord to cherish in memory and, symbols of 


our love, two red roses.” 


This was not a legacy that would interest a newspaper 
reporter, but it was assuredly recorded in heaven and 
witnessed by angels, who looked on delightedly. 
the incident lies a story, which gives a glimpse of de- 


votion to the Sacred Heart 
in the Orient. 

The bestowal was made 
by a young Korean girl, smil- 
ing through great pain, dur- 
ing a farewell visit from her 
sister, a Mlaryknoll Sister 
who had come from her con- 
vent in Heijo two hundred 
miles away. Theirs is one 
of the old Christian families 
in Korea who have kept the 
Faith for a century and a 
half and who are, no doubt, 
descended from martyrs. All 
are active leaders in Catholic 
Action, and eighteen years 
ago one daughter braved a 
trip across an ocean and a 
continent to make her two- 
and-a-half vears’ novitiate at 
the Maryknoll Sisters’ Moth- 
erhouse, returning then to her 
native land as a missioner. 


For Mine Inheritance 


Behind 





“Our family is dedicated to the Sacred Heart.” 
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“Above her hung a big pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart, our 
family having been the first in 
Korea to be formally conse- 
crated to the Sacred Heart,” 
writes Sister Agneta, describing 
her sister’s death. “‘Seeming to 
know the hour of her going, 
looking up at the picture, she 
uttered her last petition: ‘If it 
be Thy will, dear Lord, do not 
take my soul while my parents 
are living. I am ready, dear 
Jesus, to endure even greater 
sufferings than these. But ‘Vhy 
will be done, not mine!’ 

“Then, as though the Sacred 
Heart had spoken in reply, she 
repeated His answer, ‘No, it is 
not to be.’. 

“In about a half hour she 
entered upon her last agony, 
which lasted about five min- 
utes. All the family were hold- 
ing blessed candles, while my 
mother held a crucifix to Mar- 
tha’s lips and _ repeated the 


names of Jesus and Mary. 

“She was beautiful in death—laid out in the Franciscan 
Tertiary’s habit, with lilies in her hands. 
Rule Book and the large crucifix she had always had in 
front of her during her illness were on the casket. Many 
thought she resembled the Little Flower. 

“Our hearts are heavy with sorrow—even as I write 


The Franciscan 


these lines, tears well up. 
Yet, deep in my heart is a 
sense of profound peace.” 


“T have 
asked 
of the Father, and He has 
given me the Gentiles for 
mine inheritance.” 
Missioners are striving to 
have every Catholic family 
consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart. In some missions this 
has been accomplished. 
Glimpses of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart in the 
Orient, such as that of the 
Korean girl told above, prove 
how truly these people have 
become part of that “inheri- 
tance” for which the Heart 
of Christ so longed. As yet, 
however, only one sixth of 
that inheritance is His! 


PROPHECY FULFILLED 
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June, THE FIELD AFAR 


THE PASSING OF A PIONEER 


T neez are flowers that 
show forth their beauty dur- 
ing the day, and as the sha- 
dows lengthen fold their 
petals in sleep, to open them 
again only with the rising of 
the sun. 

Kindred to that loveliness 
was the soul of our Sister 
Mary Theophane, who 
through life’s day emanated 
the delicate aroma of virtue, 
and when the dark night 
came gently closed her eyes, 
to awaken on a new dawn at 
the gates of Paradise, there 
to continue, through the Di- 
vine Mercy, her eternal 
praise of the Godhead. 

Sister Mary Theophane— 
Honora Frances Shea—was 
born in Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts, March 2, 1880, the 
fifth in a family of eight 
children. 

Trained in secretarial 
work, she was engaged in 
1909 by Father Walsh, then Director of the Boston office 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. ‘The 
apostolate of “THE Fietp Arar, the purpose of which 
was to awaken American Catholics to a sense of their 
obligation to participate actively and personally in the 
foreign-mission work of the Church, had already been 
launched by Father Walsh and a small group of mission- 
minded priests; and, in her capacity as secretary to this 
endeavor, Miss Shea was privileged to know intimately 
the foundation and beginnings of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, to whose service her life 
was to be dedicated in heroic selflessness. ’ 

In 1911, while the founders of Maryknoll, Father 
Walsh and Father Price, were in Europe, Miss Shea 
managed THE Fie.tp AFar office in Boston; and in 1912, 
when the infant Society was cradled in Hawthorne, Miss 
Shea went along with the other secretaries who had vol- 
unteered their services to the new Society to help in the 
establishment of THE Fietp AFar office. While the 
others remained continuously at the center, Miss Shea 
was for some months often in Boston and other New 
England cities in the interest of the work. 

In the fall of 1912 the young Society found its perma- 
nent home near Ossining, New York; and the nucleus 
of today’s blessed Maryknoll—priests, students, auxiliary 
Brothers, and Sisters—moved from Hawthorne to Mary’s 





SISTER MARY THEOPHANE SHEA 
“Let her works praise her in the gates.” 


chosen knoll among the beau- 
tiful Westchester hills. 

The group of secretaries, 
known as “Teresians,” grew 
in numbers and in religious 
observance, until they were 
canonically established by 
Rome in 1920. In 1921 first 
vows were made, and Sis- 
ter Mary Theophane (Shea) 
always counted that anniver- 
sary as the happiest day of 
her life. 

As the Maryknoll Fathers 
opened new centers, the Sis- 
ters followed them wherever 
Father Walsh saw need of 
their services. Sister Niary 
Theophane could always be 
counted on for pioneer work, 
and to her were entrusted 
successive posts of responsi- 
bility and trust: at the Ve- 
nard, in Scranton; in Seattle, 
Washington; at Los Altos, 
California; and at the Moth- 
erhouse. ' 

She was quietly active, gently firm, sweetly patient, 
sanely prudent, genuinely humble, deeply devout, unfail- 
ingly loyal, crystal clear, delicately charitable towards rich 
and poor, and endowed with rare and sparkling humor. 

These natural gifts she had so refined through coopera- 
tion with grace, that during the long months of illness 
from cancer, which led to her death on April 22, they 
seemed to irradiate her wasting form and to draw us to 
her as if in hope of absorbing something of her exquisite 
nobility of soul. 

Sister Mary Theophane’s death has created a great 
void which can be filled only by our consciousness that 
her sweet spirit still broods over us in loving, prayerful 
watchfulness as we carry on our work for the extension 
of God’s kingdom. 

Of your charity, we ask a remembrance for her soul. 








THE WORLD FOR THE SACRED HEART! 
You can help win souls for Him— 
By praying for vocations. 
By sponsoring a missioner one or more days 
each month, at a dollar a day. 
Address: 


Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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Lee Chang Fu left his mountain 
home seeking health of body: he 
found, instead, a pearl of great 
price hidden in the Manchu hills. 


Les CHANG FU, who had lived all his life in the moun- 
tains, was sick. His cheel:s were blanched; his eyes 
were dull and sunken; he dragged his feet; and his 
spirit was low, his vigor down. His words were heavy 
and slow when he complained of a fire inside him. 

“Go look for a good ginseng (medicinal herb), and 
your spirit will return,” his father told him. “The right 
ginseng will give you new life.” 

“The ginseng will bring back what I have lost, stir 
the blood in my veins, clear my mind,” said Lee Chang Fu. 
“Yes, I will start out at once in scarch of a good ginseng.” 

Two days on foot brought him down to the town. 
Another day’s journey would bring h'm to Six Rivers, and 
there he would climb the mountains in search of the gin- 
seng. First, however, hie would delay in the town a few days. 


THE GINSENG HUNTER 









By Rev. Edward A. McGurkin 


On the outskirts of town stood a group of buildings— 
schools, thought Lee. As he drew nearer, he met many 
of his countrymen coming along the same path, all headed 
for the main building of the group. <A spirit of happiness 
and contentment was evident among them, and the young 
man paused in wonder. In farmer fashion, he approached 
one of the men with the salutation, ‘““What goes on here?” 

“We're going to the Lord of Heaven temple,” answered 
the other simply, and he added, “Come and see.” 

A foreign man was talking in Lee’s own dialect. His 
words were good. “It is the Spiritual Father,” said his 
guide. “He is from the Great Rice Country, but his 
heart is one with ours.” ; 

The Father was preaching: “The Kingdom of God i: 
within you. The Kingdom of God is peace and joy 
Because you are His children, God has sent into you: 
hearts the spirit of His Son. Jesus said: ‘If any man 
love me he will keep my word, and my Father will lee 
him; we will come to him, and (Continued on page 24) 




















DRUMS — 
ALONG THE CONGO 


oe 


-—- By Rev. Wiliam A. Fetcher 


Wises Bishop Rogan, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Buea, British Cameroons, 
West Africa, visited Maryknoll 
recently, he told of the system of 
messages transmitted over great 
distances, with speed and accuracy, 
by native drummers. 

Once, the night before Ash 
\Vednesday, he had journeyed to a 
small African village high on the 
top of a mountain. It was long 
after dark when he arrived. Be- 
fore the bishop retired, one of the 
native catechists asked him if they 
would have the distribution of 
blessed ashes at his Mass the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Most assuredly,” said the bish- 
op, “if the people come to Mass. 
But now the hour is late, and, since 
most of the Christians live on the 
other side of the mountains, it 
would be impossible to notify 
them. I shall celebrate Mass at 
seven o'clock.” 

Hurrying out into the night, the 
zealous catechist hunted up the vil- 
lage drummer. Africa has its own 
wireless method. The drummer 
beat out a message that was re- 
layed to all the neighboring vil- 
lages, miles down in the lowlands 
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and high on the surrounding mountain peaks. As 
soon as the people heard the “talking drums,” 
they left their thatched roofs and walked all night 
up the trails leading to the mountain top, to attend 
Mass and to receive the holy ashes. 

When the bishop awoke at daylight and came to 
the church for Mass, he was astonished to find that 
the Christians completely filled the chapel and over- 
flowed into the yard surrounding it. Men, women, 
and children, old and young, were there to welcome 
their spiritual chief. (Continued on page 27) 
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Wares the first Catholic missioners ar- 
rived at Honolulu on July 9, 1827, the 
Territory of Hawaii was known as the 
Sandwich Islands. The mission band 
commissioned by Pope Leo XII to 
evangelize Oceania—the Pacific islands 
—consisted of three priests and three 
Brothers, members of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, more popularly 
known to the residents of Paris as Picpus Fathers. 

The first group sailed from France in November, 1826, 
and landed in Honolulu eight months later, after sailing 
around South America. News of their coming had pre- 
ceded them. The Hawaiian king and chiefs let them 
know from the beginning that representatives of the Cath- 
olic Church were not welcome. 

The missioners settled down in three grass huts, in 
which mats were the substitute for all forms of furni- 
ture. They applied themselves to the study of English 
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HAWAII'S 
FIRST MISSIONERS 


in order to be able to converse with foreigners, 
and to the study of Hawaiian in order to instruct 
the natives. In a short time one of their number, 
Father Short, compiled a dictionary; and an- 
other, Father Bachelot, wrote two catechetical 
books in Hawaiian. 

Once they had mastered the language, the mis- 
sioners began to preach the Word of God, but 
as soon as they began to make converts a fierce 
persecution broke out. “The natives who became 
Catholics were ill-treated, imprisoned, and tor- 
tured; in some instances the new converts lost 
their homes and means of livelihood ; and eventu- 


ally the missioners were all banished from the island. 

The captain, who was ordered by the king to ship the 
priests to the mainland, conceived the idea of saving 
port fees. Instead of landing them at a harbor, he sent 
them ashore, without food or drink, at a deserted spot 
far from habitation, in Southern California. During the 
following few years of exile, the priests labored among 
the mission Indians—Father Bachelot at San Gabriel, and 
Father Short at San Juan Bautista. A year later some 
of the Hawaiian converts escaped to California and joinec 
the priests in order to practice their Faith freely. 
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The Picpus Fathers never forgot that they had been 
commissioned by Rome to convert the Hawaiians, and so 
+ the first opportunity they prevailed upon a sea captain 
, take them back to Honolulu. This time they were 
sent away on the first outgoing boats. Father Bachelot 
ed on board shortly after leaving Pearl Harbor. Perse- 
cutions increased ; again many Catholics lost their homes, 
almost all were imprisoned, some were tortured, and others 
forced into slave labor. A few died of the beatings they 
had received ; but their example of fortitude, far from dis- 
couraging others, led many pagans to embrace the Faith. 
At the first lull in the persecution of 1840, Bishop 
Rouchouze, the Vicar Apostolic of the Pacific Islands, 
visited Honolulu and was enthusiastic about the condi- 
ms he found.. He baptized and confirmed 280 natives 
and broke ground for a cathedral. ‘Three years later, 
when the cathedral was dedicated, 800 Catholics were 
unted as communicants. After arranging for the build- 
ing of the cathedral, the bishop set out immediately for 

France to enlist more missioners. 
In March, 1843, Bishop Rouchouze sailed from France 
with six priests, a subdeacon, sev- 


en lay Brothers, and ten Sisters 
destined for work in Hawaii. 
This was the greatest increase in 
personnel yet assigned to the 
Islands. But God had other 
plans. After crossing the Atlan- 
tic safely, in the month of March, 
the brig ‘“Marie-Joseph” and all 
on board were lost while round- 
ing the Cape. Other missioners 


By V. Rev. Charles F. McCarthy 


The picturesque islands of the Pacific were not always so peaceful; 
missioners were forbidden and martyred. Today finds the Faith firmly 
planted and the Church flourishing. Below: Sacred Heart Church in 
the beautiful city of Honolulu is in charge of Maryknoll Fathers. 





who followed later reached their destination. 

Singleness of purpose, fortitude in the face of persecu- 
tion, courage amid physical trials, and deep faith in God 
have characterized the Picpus Fathers and the native 
Catholics alike, through the 113 years of the history of 
the Church in Hawaii. The story of Damien and 
Molokai is merely one of the beautiful flowers to be ex- 
pected from the seed of faith which was planted amid 
such tears and travail by his 
predecessors. 

In more recent years other 
religious societies and congre- 
gations have sent missioners to 
the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Brothers of Mary, Sisters of 
the Sacred Hearts, Franciscan 
Sisters, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
and Maryknollers staff or- 
phanages, creches, and_hos- 
pitals, and the many schools 
where the students of every 
race learn the three R’s and 
also the fourth. Practically 
all the Oriental converts made 
in Hawaii received the gift 
of faith while studying at these 
schools. Recently two native 
Hawaiian priests were or- 
dained, as also one Japanese, 
a native of Honolulu: lasting 
fruits of missionary zeal which 
brought the Faith to Hawaii. 
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A JUDGE'S VISIT 


By Rev. Edmond L. Ryan 


en in the Orient occasionally find their way to 
our church if their boat happens to stay over Sunday in 
this port of Dairen. An English gentleman was at our 
nine-o’clock Mass one Sunday recently, and he was im- 
pressed with the fact that almost the entire congregation 
received Holy Communion. 

“How did you do it, Father?” he asked. 

I assured him that it was due to no special request cr 
instructions on our part, but was a native development of 
the people’s love for the Blessed Sacrament. 

At that moment a young Japanese man was coming 
out from the church, and I decided he should answer my 
questioner. I introduced the pair and added: “This 
young man lived for some time in California and speaks 
English rather well. I'll ask him to tell you why he re- 
ceives Holy Communion every time he comes to Mass.” 











This is what I heard young Mr. Ikeda say: “Suppose 
I steal something. I get arrested, go before judge. He 
say, ‘I think about this case; pretty soon I let you know 
if you must go to prison.’ I go home. ‘The judge does 
not send for me, but one day he comes to my house. He 
say, ‘This time I let you go free.’ I sit in kitchen and say, 
“Thank you, Judge!’ AJah! That would be very rude. 
No! If judge comes to my house, I must meet him at 
door with wife and all my family; I must offer him best 
tea. I must stand at door to thank him, and not go back 
in house till judge is out of sight. 

“Same thing, I go to church. If I have only—how 
do you say shisai?—venial sin, I steal, because God does 
not want me to have. In the Holy Sacrifice my Judge, 
Jesus, leave heaven, come down on altar and say, ‘I die 
for you, Ikeda, so you don’t have to go to hell.’ I sit in 
back seat of church and say, “Thank you, Judge!’ Alaah! 
Great disgrace for Japanese gentleman to act like that. 
No, I must be there with my wife and children to thank 
Him, and never stop thanking Him till He is gone.” 

“Beautiful!” said my visitor. 

“Yes!” I answered. “Yet, it is only the teaching of 
the Church. He has made it very simple—and very real.” 

I thought the incident was closed, although I could 
never forget Ikeda San’s simple directness. Now, months 
later, I have had a letter from my friend in London: 

“Father, the memory of that precious day in Dairen 
has been one of the brightest spots in my life. Please 
tell Mr. Ikeda that as a result of his simple parable I have 
become a daily communicant. I feel much easier, now, 
about meeting that Judge on the last day.” 

e 
THE GINSENG HUNTER 
(Continued from page 20) make our abode in him.’ ” 

Lee Chang Fu listened on to the end and lingered there 
a long time after the others had left. ‘The next day Lee 
Chang Fu was in church again; and so he was the follow- 
ing day. On the third day he spoke with the Father for 
a long time and asked many questions, listening carefully 
to the explanations. 

Two days later, Lee was home again. Everyone mar- 
veled at the change. There was something entirely rew 
about him—something one-sided, they said, but all on 
the good side. 

When his father finally asked about it, Lee said: 
“T can give you some words, but their meaning you 
must discover by yourself. God, who made us, saved 
us, makes us holy, is dwelling in us. He first loved us. 
We must love Him before all else, and then we must love 
our neighbor as much as ourselves. He will teach us how 
to suffer, and we shall be happy when we make sacri- 
fices for Him and for His other children, our brothers.” 
Lee had indeed found a good ginseng. 














ORIENTAL ODDITIES 


B errorHat and marriage ceremonies in China differ 
widely in details, from place to place as well as among 
the different social classes, although certain elements are 
common. ‘These latter may be said to consist of the use 
of matchmakers, the necessity of mutually favorable horo- 
scopes ot bride and groom, the marriage contract, the use 
of the wedding chair to transport the bride to her new 
home, presentation of gifts, the veneration of the groom’s 
ancestors and family, and the return visit of the bride to 
her parental home after the marriage. 

In northern China there are some rites which are par- 
ticularly interesting, and of these we give a brief de- 
scription. 

The bride’s family fixes the month of the ceremony, 
and the bridegroom determines the day—a lucky one, of 
course. ‘The groom must send the bride a gift of money, 
the amount of which was agreed upon in the betrothal 
arrangement. ‘This is supposed to be for the trousseau 
and household equipment. After the girl’s family has 
been informed of the wedding day, presents are sent to 
her in a red box—color of joy—to indicate the proximity 
of the nuptials. 

Whether or not the groom goes to escort his bride 
home, depends on local custom. If he does go, he will be 
served a dinner and given a pair of chopsticks and two 
wine cups—wrapped in red paper to suggest that in claim- 
ing his bride he bears away the happiness and abundance 
of her family. 

The bridal sedan chair is frequently hung with good- 
luck charms. A sieve is often used; it strains out evil 
influences and admits only the good! A small mirror 
is attached to the bride’s clothing to deflect bad luck. 

Having arrived at the man’s home, the bride is car- 
ried over the threshold, lest by stumbling she create an 
omen of misfortune. From the sedan chair to the house 
an umbrella is carried over her head to ward off descend- 
ing demons.’ If the doorway is large enough, the bride 
is carried in her chair into the reception hall. Firecrack- 
ers are set off on her arrival. On leaving the sedan 
chair, the bride must step on a saddle. In Chinese the 
word “saddle” has the same sound as the word for “peace” 
or “tranquillity.” This ceremony, which is supposed to 
assure peace and tranquillity to the new union, shows the 
value placed on the mystical sense of words and objects. 

The bride is then conducted to the altar or shrine dedi- 
cated to heaven and earth. This consists principally of a 
tablet or a scroll, with the following inscription: ‘Spirit 
seat of the true Lord of Heaven and Earth who rules 
over the three regions, the ten points of the compass, 
and all living souls.” Candles and incense are lighted. 
The groom takes his place at the side of the bride, and 
both, kneeling, kowtow three times before the shrine. 

The same reverences are made by both before the 
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family’s ancestral tablets, and before the image of the 
god of the kitchen or hearth. Each then salutes the 
other, and the marriage rite is considered completed. ‘They 
are afterwards conducted to their own room and sit on 
the bed. ‘There is also a more or less common custom 
for the pair to drink wine from the same cup, to pledge 
their fidelity. 

For several days the groom entertains visitors while the 
bride undergoes an initiation to test her good temper and 
modesty. All visitors may make teasing remarks which 
she must take meekly. “The poor girl must stand stares 
and comments without a retort. Among the lower classes 
this is often a very trying ordeal. 

If the family possesses an ancestral hall or temple, the 
couple must worship there before the tablets of the an- 
cients. The bride offers meats before the tablets of the 
boy’s parents, if they are deceased. Formerly, no mar- 
riage was complete without this ceremony of worshiping 
the ancestors. Should the bride have died before perform- 
ing this reverential act, she was not considered a wife, 
and her corpse was sent back home to be buried with her 
own family, and her soul tablet was refused its place in 
the man’s ancestral shrine. Nor was her husband allowed 
formal mourning for her—she had failed to perform her 
duties as the daughter-in-law of her husband’s family. 

The simple solemnity of Christian marriage is some- 
times a stumbling block to prospective converts, although 
the Nuptial Mass impresses them. ‘The expression of 
mutual consent by each party is not in favor among the 
pagans. However, Chinese civil marriages are becoming 
more frequent among the higher classes, and eventually 
the old order is bound to give way to the new. Among 
Christian Chinese, the religious ceremony is highly prized 
for its greater dignity and spiritual emphasis. The younger 
generation, too, are learning to appreciate and demand 
voluntary espousals as against matchmaking by the family 
elders. While such changes horrify the oldsters, they 
are accomplishing not a little in effecting the moderniza- 
tion of China. 


MEET MARY! 


Frequently we at Maryknoll have smiled when pack- 
ages and letters have arrived addressed to Miss Mary 
Knoll. We have been patient, too, when we have been 
asked if MZary Knoll was the foundress of our Soci- 
ety, and whether or not she was a sister of Bishop Noll. 
The other day, however, in looking over a list of new 
subscribers, we were pleased to see that a real person, 
Mrs. Mary Knoll, had subscribed to THE FreEtp AFAR 
in St. Louis. At last we have an answer for inquirers. 
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A WORD OF THANKS 


— a word of thanks seems scarcely 
enough to give to our readers, who habitually 
send us, with their offerings, a message of 
appreciation and encouragement. But we 
would have them know we are grateful. We 
have many needs in all the branches of our 
Society though we seldom mention them; we 
feel that readers who follow our work can 
surmise what these needs are. And so we 
have been content with simply telling our story 
and trusting to Divine Providence to inspire 
good friends to help us. This policy has been 
successful, and evidently, according to this 
letter, our readers like it: 

“Each mail, from many other sources, brings 
its quota of ‘sob stories’ and ‘dying of starva- 
tion’ appeals. If the missioners of Maryknoll 
—men and women—starve, they never sob 
about it to further God’s cause. They ‘take 
it on the chin’ smilingly—and that’s why I 
like to help them.” 

We know just what you mean, dear reader, 
and we hope we may always be able to keep 
our chin up. After all, we are only trying 
to do God’s work, and we look to His provi- 
dential care to supply the means _ necessary 
to accomplish that task. God has blessed us 
with good friends; to Him and to them we 
are always humbly grateful. 


SCHOOL INTEREST ‘The priests and Sisters of 

tomorrow, the men and wo- 
men of the next generation, are continually 
giving evidence of their deep interest in the 
mission cause. From the Dominican College 
at San Rafael, California, comes the assuring 
word that the young ladies do not forget 
Maryknoll and the work for souls. Each class 
at the college undertakes a mission project, 
and not a few of the students, by dint of sac- 
rifice, are sponsoring Maryknollers in distant 
lands. 

From the Seminary of St. Thomas at Bloom- 
field, Connecticut, where future priests of the 
vicinity are being trained, comes the assurance 
of spiritual and material alms for Hartford’s 
missionary brothers. Several Maryknoller: 
have spoken at St. Thomas’, and each has been 
impressed with the splendid spirit of co- 
operation and deep interest of the faculty and 
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seminarians. We always marvel at 
the least gift from students ; we know 
only too well that such benefactions 
are made at a sacrifice, thereby en- 
hancing each gift to even greater pro- 
portions. 

Maryknoll is glad to have an op- 
portunity to say a public “Thank 
you!” to San Rafael and to St. 
‘| homas. 
PRIEST FRIENDS Ve wrote to all our 
brother priests of 
this country recently, asking them to 
each encourage at least one vocation 
for the Maryknoll priesthood. With- 
in ten days we received 600 replies of 
assurance and cooperation. Founded 
by the American hierarchy, supported 
and furthered by the clergy of this 
country, Maryknoll will be pardoned 
by other generous benefactors for 
claiming priests as our best friends. 
\Ve pray that we may ever be faith- 
ful to the trust these “other Christs” 
have placed in us and in our cause. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP 9 ‘“‘June eighth 
is my birth- 
day, and I can think of no nicer birth- 
day gift to me—from myself—than 
to become a perpetual member of 
Maryknoll. I am enclosing $25 now 


and will send the balance shortly.” 


“The greatest comfort I have ever 
known comes from my _ perpetual 
membership in Maryknoll. No mat- 
ter what happens to me, my loved 
ones who have gone will always be 
remembered in Masses and prayers.” 


“IT want to take out a perpetual 
membership in Maryknoll for my 
mother, as a surprise to her for Moth- 
ers Day. If I may pay for it as I 
did for my own ($2 a month) it 
would make it much easier for me, as 
I receive but a small salary. If my 
mother gets all the consolation out of 
this that has come to me, it will make 
my little sacrifice well worth-while.” 

A perpetual membership ($50, paid 
in whole or in installments) entitles 
members to THE Fretp Arar for 
life and remembrance in all Mary- 
knollers’ works, prayers, and Masses 
in perpetuity. 


DRUMS ALONG THE CONGO 


(Continued from page 21) The fact 
that code drumming has been devel- 
oped to perfection is well demonstrated 
by the experience of another missioner 
who was visiting an outstation on the 
opposite bank of the river, two miles 
below the mission center. While there 
he heard the whistle of a Government 
boat that had stopped near the mis- 
sion to take on wood. The priest had 
not expected this boat for a few days. 
He had a number of important letters 
to send home, and he wondered how 
he could get those letters on that 
“mail” boat. 

To return to his mission would be 
impossible; dispatching a messenger 
by canoe would be quite as useless, 
since paddling against a swift current 
upstream would get him there only 
after the steamer had left. Hurriedly 
he summoned the head drummereof 
the little village and asked him to con- 
tact the chief drummer of the mission 
village. 

“Tell him,” the missioner said, “to 
ask my houseboy to go into my room. 
There on my desk he will find a pile 
of letters. Some have stamps, others 
have not. Tell him to take those that 
have stamps and deliver them to the 
boat captain, to be mailed down the 
river.” 

A hollow tree-trunk drum was made 
to talk, booming out long and short 


sounds. Soon another message echoed 
back, clear and distinct, from the mis- 
sion village, telling that the letters 
had been delivered to the captain. 
Incidentally, there is no tax on this 
never-failing means of communication. 


e 
DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of 
these Maryknoll friends who have recently died: 


Right Rev. Msgr. J. Coppinger; V. Rev. 
Msgr. J. Crowley; Rev. J. McCauley; Rev. D 
Lehane; Sr. M. of St. Martha; Sr. M. Bona- 
venture Martin; Sr. M. Dominic Kelley; Sr. 
M. Joseph; Sr. M. of St. Francis de Sales; 
Miss Margaret Lane; Mr. S. Hannon; Mr. J. 
McCormick; Mrs. M. Lyons; Mr. A. Selgas; 
Mr. J. David; Mrs. P. Ketter; Miss K. Tracy; 
Mrs. J. McNamara; Mr. J. Loftus; Mrs. M. 
Ogden; Mr. J. Holland; Mr. White; Mr. J. 
Vail; Miss D. Tuite; Mr. M. Gilleo; Mrs. A. 
Gilleo; Mr. J. Monahan; Mrs. E. Haneberg; 
Mr. P. Murphy; Mrs. B. Livingstone; Mr. A. 
Donnelly; Mr. J. McAdams; Mr. J. Tackney; 
Mrs. K. Scholz; Mrs. M. Kraus; Mrs. D, 
Kelly; Mrs. M. Kennealley; Mr. P. Peterson; 
Mrs, J. Boylan; Mr. P. Coveney; Mr. F. Flor- 
ence; Mrs. P. Moon; Mrs. S. Sennett; Mr. J. 
Jarvis Hart; Miss M. E. Walsh; Mr. J. Nealon; 
Mrs. M. Stefanoe; Mr. B. Caroll; Miss C. 
Coyle; Miss N. Killoran; Miss I. Ennis; Miss 
C. Mulligan; Miss K. St. George; Mr. T. Kay; 
Mr. W. McCarthy; Miss M. f Mrs. 
M. Vanden; Mrs. M. Rose; |] Daley; 
Mrs. W. Reilly; Mrs. H. Vaillancourt. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its 
magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL 
MEMBER for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment 
of $50, either immediately or in installments 
within a period of two years. A deceased per- 
son may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one 
who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 
becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who 
has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such 
a person likewise becomes by this fact a Per- 
petual Member. 


THE MONTH'S PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Fathers, 


Some time ago my son wrote for a dime card to sponsor a missioner, 


all “unbeknownst” to me. 
tribute a dime each. 


When he received it, he asked his friends to con- 
He had collected $4 in this way and sent it to sponsor 


some missioner through four days—for my intention. 


He is keeping the card for further use, so I am asking for another card 


to keep in my purse for stray dimes. 


There aren’t any there now, but if I 


keep “God’s bank” there perhaps some will come. 


That’s where your prayers will come in! 
four children (their father is dead) and give them a better home. 


I am trying to support my 


You 


see, they were all promised to God before birth, and I’m not an Indian-giver. 
So your prayers will help me to get back my job and prepare these little ones 
for God’s service—no matter what He may call them to. 


We look for the prayers of “our missioner” whom we sponsor, and if I 
do not get back my old job I know his prayers will help me to be resigned. 


—Mrs. V. C., Massachusetts 





The pastor, Father Craig, is very proud 
of the young people’s choir at the 
Maryknoll mission in Shingishu, Korea. 


The editor of Bam- 
boo Wireless, Kyoto 
contemporary of THE FIELp AFAR, 
rises from a bed of sackcloth and 
ashes to announce the Second De- 
cease of his breezy news sheet. This 
time what killed Cock Robin was a 
report from the printer that no more 
paper was to be had and that no 
more will be likely for some time. 
Says Monsignor Byrne, ye editor: 
“So we are left high and dry right 
after our announced ‘resurrection.’ 
It is all very sad!’ Our heart goes 
out to Monsignor, with not a ker- 
chief of Kleenex to cry into! 


KYOTO, JAPAN 





SCOOP) Bamboo Wireless’s 
dauntless scribe prom- 
ises a scoop in a forthcoming 
issue of THE Fietp AFaAr. 
Just as we go to press, word 
comes of an article now in 
preparation by the bard of Ky- 
oto, an article about a little 
dog whose owner fitted wheels 
upon the canine’s broken hind 
legs. Wherefore, now the in- 
domitable little chap goes tear- 
ing through town upon two 
pattering forefeet, two revolv- 
ing hind wheels, and one oscil- 
lating tail. All dog lovers of 
THe Frerp Arar will be 
moved to tears with this grip- 
ping story. Renew now! 














ON THE MARYKNOLL NEWSFRONT 





SHINGISHU, KOREA \Vhat may be 
considered the 
first band of foreign missioners to 
leave their home in this city for dis- 


Medical student to enter Heijo 
convent on completion of studies 


tant fields are the two Korean Sis- 
ters who left here recently for the 
mission of Fushun, Manchukuo. The 
two Sisters will work among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Koreans who 
are moving into the north country. 
They will live for a time at the Fu- 
shun convent, studying the Manchu 
tongue and teaching the Japanese 
language to the Manchu Sisters, be- 
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fore braving the perils of the north. 


In the 
hope of 
building a solid Catholic Action 
foundation, the Japanese parish of 
this part has inaugurated a series of 
clubs among the 800 parishioners. 
The one for young men has the 
greatest enrollment: they meet ev- 
ery Saturday evening for discussion 
of Bible subjects. That for the mar- 
ried ladies and another for the young 
ladies are also well attended at the 
weekly meetings, and all groups are 
building a firm foundation. The 
married men have not been organ- 
ized yet, but they are talking seri- 
ously of it. One of them said, “We 
might as well have a club of our 
own — then we shouldn’t have to 
listen to the work of three groups, 
as we do now when our wives, sons, 
and daughters come home from their 
meetings.” 


DAIREN, SOUTH MANCHUKUO 


TUNGCHEN, SOUTH CHINA A pall was 
thrown 
over Easter festivities at this mission 
when, shortly after Mass and break- 
fast, Simon Leung, one of the young 
men of the mission, was drowned in 
the nearby river. Pagans, fearing the 
water devil, refused to aid the younz 
man when his body did not come 
up. As soon as the pastor, Father 
Joseph McGinn, heard of the acc 
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Promising altar boys for the future 
are these little fellows who help the 
Maryknoll priests in South China. 


dent he dived into the water hole 
where the young man lay and 
brought the body to shore. Arti- 
ficial respiration proved vain; and 
young Simon, who had received 
Holy Communion less than an hour 
earlier, was brought to the mission 
for Christian burial. The pagan 
superstition says that the water devil 
will claim anyone who saves another 
from drowning. Pagans are still 
marveling at the fearlessness of the 
priest. 


LINKIANG, MANCHUKUO) §3=6 Old Mrs. 

Lin, aged 
74, was baptized here during Holy 
Week, reports Father Michael 
Henry. The ceremony had _ been 
prevented for some time by her two 
pagan sons. ‘They claimed that if 
she became a Christian they would 
not be able to offer incense and burn 
paper to her spirit when she died. 
It suddenly dawned on them how 
they could economize if they did not 
have to buy burial papers and in- 
cense, and so they finally gave per- 
mission, ‘They save money; and 
Mrs. Lin, who saves her soul, gets 
the better part of the bargain. 


CHUKOCHIN, KOREA <A hundred-mile 

sick call on bi- 
cycle is a record in diary of Fa- 
ther Joseph Cappel, in charge of the 
Catholic mission here. ‘The liturgy 
books at the Seminary evidently nev- 


er conceived such an event, and they 
failed to make provision for the 
ceremonies while en route,” says Fa- 
Three miles out from 
the mission, Father’s front tire went 
flat, causing a half-hour delay. 
avoid having to stop in at an inn for 


filled his pockets with biscuits, at 
which he pecked as he pedaled. 
‘Twice he was upset by hidden icy 


reached the sick man, all in one 
He is thinking now of writ- 
ing an appendix to liturgical books 
on the subject of “How one com- 
ports oneself on a bicycle sick call.” 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Queen of Martyrs Church here, 


school play this year. 
under the direction of Brother Adri- 
an, M.M., have been trained by the 
director of the local Elks’ Band. As 
Scouts these boys have won all the 
advancement pennants in the district 





Father Coffey and some 
of his kiddies at Fu- 
shun’s Korean mission 








The Boy Scout Band, of the Maryknoll 
School, Seattle, is looking for a few 
more instruments to test their lungs. 


for the past three years. We have 
yet to hear of a similar group to 
outclass them as a band, in spite of 
the fact that the boys still need a 
sousaphone, a baritone horn, and 
one of those other instruments that 
you have using up space in your attic. 


SANCIAN ISLAND, SOUTH_CHINA S i x 

Sob Abs 
dents were baptized on the spot 
made sacred by the death of Saint 
Francis Xavier. Conversions on this 
island have been very few, but now, 
with four schools established there 
by the mission, greater results are 
anticipated. The next event is a 
field day for boys from the four 
schools. The boys are agog over the 
possibilities — and _ so, 
too, is Father John T. 
Joyce, the curate, who 


is responsible’ for the es 


awakened interest. 
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Tine Orient has followed me home. Aften ten years in 
South China, I was afraid that my work in the arch- 
diocese of Boston would provide little exercise for my 
Chinese tongue. But I reckoned without my Chinese- 
American neighbors. Contacts of all sorts crop up, and 
I am delighted. 

A month ago I was called to Tewksbury State Sana- 
torium by the chaplain. For some months he had been 
instructing a young Chinese, Charlie Fong, who is seri- 
ously ill of cancer in that hospital. We had sent cate- 
chism and prayer books in Chinese, but the purpose of 
my visit to the sanatorium was to ascertain for the chap- 
lain whether or not Charlie was well instructed in the 
Faith. For an hour or so I talked Chinese with Charlie, 
and I found that he knew his doctrine in Chinese just 
as well as he knew it in English; and he was letter-perfect 
in the latter. [Everyone in the sanatorium loves Charlie 
Fong. He was greatly interested in the fact that I had 
been a missioner in Toi Shaan, which is so close to his 
own native district of Hoi Peng. He was very happy, 
he said—though not in the words of the old song, “It’s 
great to meet a pal from your home town.” Charlie 
Fong was baptized the next day. 

A few days later Boston 


had its first Catholic 

























This sketch of a street in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
was made by the mother of a Maryknoll seminarian. 


ORIENT AT HOME 


Chinese New Year’s party in Chinatown. It 
was all due to a young man, Albert Lee, who 
had been baptized and confirmed during the 
past year. Albert is an 4A No. 1 catechist. 
Although he has a large restaurant in central 
Boston, he finds time to visit Chinese Catholics 
in different parts of Massachusetts. On several 
occasions he made visits to Fitchburg to the 
Wong family, and I know he also made visits 
to Pawtucket and other cities within a radius 
of a hundred miles of Boston. He likes to keep 
the Chinese Catholics united and proud of the 
fact that they are Catholics. I told him of 
Charlie Fong at the Tewksbury Sanatorium, 
and Albert promised to visit him soon and also 
to visit another Chinese who is dying of con- 
sumption at the same hospital. 

At the banquet for the Chinese New Year, 
Albert had gathered together about eighty 
Catholic Chinese. They came from different 
parts of the state: restaurant keepers, laundry- 
men, schoolteachers, and students at the Uni- 
versity. Yet Albert Lee was the recognized 
leader of the group and chairman at the ban- 
quet. Father McDonough of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith represented Bishop 
Cushing, who is in charge of the Chinese Catholic move- 
ment in Boston. Several Passionists from China were 
present, and many representatives of the diocesan clergy. 
Among these was Father George Wiseman, who had 
been a missioner in South China and who continues to 
work among the Chinese here in “the Hub.” I think 
it was he who baptized Albert Lee. 

It was my privilege to say Grace at dinner, and I was 
asked to say it in Chinese. I was also privileged to make 
the only speech at that banquet in the language of the 
people, as everybody else spoke either in English or in 
the Mandarin tongue; most of the Chinese were from th: 
Canton district, and I was the only one present who 
could talk to them in their native language. ‘The Chinese 
are very polite. They told me I spoke well, that the) 
understood everything I said, but I myself knew how | 
had blundered through that speech. Yet I was happy t: 
say even a few words in the dialect that I thought I hac 
completely forgotten. 

I am sure that this Chinese banquet will be only the 
beginning of many Chinese Catholic gatherings in Boston 
Would that there were in this country more catechist: 


like Albert Lee! 







































—Rev. James E. McDermott 
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BOOKS - PAMPHLETS - STORY LEAFLETS - MAGAZINES - PLAYS - EXHIBITS - FILMS - BOOKS 


a our own day we have developed a veritable passion 
for the compact and the small, for harnessing all the 
mystery of the universe in some little thing we can carry 
in our pocket or understand at a glance. Portable radios, 
pocket flashlights, perishable time — that invaluable gift 
of eternity-—incased in gold and crystal and strapped to 
our wrist to keep the watch in the night; sound pictures 
traveling from the ends of the earth to us in our living 
rooms and reducing men’s words and actions to the limits 
of our immediate capacity. How well God understands 
our passion for the universe in a drop of water and a 
grain of sand! It is His own passion, and we are His 
image and likeness. 

This utter simplicity is a divine invention, for God will 
win man even if He must go down into man’s shallow 
pocket. And so we have our pocket prayer books and 
our pocket money. And we have our books pamphlet- 
size to fit our meager little pocketbooks. 

Maryknoll pamphlets have been designed with just 
that in mind—compact brochures, the price and size of 
which fit the pockets and pocketbooks of all. 

Recently we had to reprint several pamphlets, the call 
for them had been so great: 

Marriage in Manchu Land, by the newly consecrated 
Bishop Lane, is replete with interest and humor. 
Matrimony is always an interesting subject, but 
given an Oriental coloring this fact be- 
comes more pronounced. The traditional 
centuries-old rules of the Orient 
are often the antithesis of what 
we know in America. In this 
pamphlet, little by little, the 
Oriental psychology which sur- 
rounds the marriage ceremony 
makes stronger appeal for its 
practicality and common sense. 

Novena of Grace (to Saint 
Francis Xavier). A novena 
book which is dated for the an- 
nual public Novena, March 4 
to 12, but one which may be 
used at any time. A short bio- 
graphical sketch of the Apostle of 
the Indies is given, and the arrange- 
ment for each day includes a brief 
meditation, reflections, and the novena 
prayers. Devout clients of Xavier will 
find this richly indulgenced novena both 
interesting and efficacious. 














Captive For Christ is a biographical sketch of the 
life and death of Father Jerry Donovan. ‘The happy, 
zealous young victim of Manchu bandits has captured 
the hearts of young and old. ‘The simplicity of the story 
carries the reader on to the conclusion: “On the feast 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, February 11, 1938, at the con- 
clusion of the novena word came that another soldier of 
Christ had given up his life for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom. Father Jerry’s body had been found, frozen 
fast on a snow-covered hillside over which he had gone 
for the last time in search of the pagan souls for whom 
he gave his life. “he Oriental strangling rope twisted 
about his neck told its own story.” 

Two new pamphlets produced this year are Father 
Connors, Apostle to the Lepers, and Novena for Mission 
Vocations. The former is a larger (10¢) brochure in 
dignified format, containing a portrait of the young priest 
whose work among the lepers was suddenly terminated 
by death; the latter, a pocket-size pamphlet, a private 
novena, is designed for those who wonder if they may 
(or may not) have a vocation for the foreign-mission 
apostolate. Lach day’s prayer is prefaced by a practical 
reflection and example, to which are added suggestions 
for a daily practice. One of the reflections from the 
novena is particularly significant: “It can be 
a terrifying thought that there are souls who 

will be saved or lost according to their ac- 

ceptance or rejection of a mission vocation. 
God wants our cooperation; the eternal 
welfare of souls depends upon it.” 

Other pamphlets on the Maryknoll 
Bookshelf, equally absorbing and in- 
teresting, are: 

Shall I Be a Maryknoller? 

Shall I Be a Maryknoll Sister ? 

Christ in China; Christ in Ja- 

pan; Christ in Korea; Christ in 

the Philippines ; 42 Days Among 

Chinese Outlaws; Father Burns 

Among Manchu Bandits; The 

Case for Catholic China; Mary- 

knoll Among Chinese Lepers; 

Lo Pa Hong — “Coolie of St. 

Joseph”; Missions, Medicine 

and Maryknoll Schools in Chi- 
na; The Chinese Seminarian; 
Maryknoll on the March; Secrets 
of Chinatown; The Maryknoll Story; 
Thieves of Paradise in China. 









































CAMP VENARD 


SEASON 1940 


Camp opens 
Saturday, June 29 








Camp closes 
Saturday, August 24 


Eight Weeks 


ACTIVITIES — Athletics, hikes, 
tutoring, canoe hikes, sports, 
dramatics. 


PROJECTS — Painting, leather 
craft, landscape gardening, 
property upkeep, nature 
study, first aid, life-saving, 
tree surgery, photography, 


sanitation. 
RATES 
io be oneennene $110 
Bg rt 55 
Shorter Period, per week... 15 
Registration Fee .................. 5 


Registration Fee is credited 
to camper’s bill. 


For further information write to: 


CAMP DIRECTOR 
CAMP VENARD 
Clarks Summit, Penna. 
































A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 
COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 

4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 

Barat College & Academy of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, III. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. C. 
Marymount College & School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 

Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE 


Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Denartment. Music. Art. Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue address: The Secretary. 
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ADDRESSES 








The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave, 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 


Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 


Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 

New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Cal. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 
For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 


For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 


For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 

For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 
Kyoto, Japan 


For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 

Motherhouse and administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 

Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 

Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


HELP WANTED 





For support of orphans in Fushun Vicariate: $3 
a month for each of thirty. 





For dispensary and orphan home at Chinnampo, 
Korea: $10 and forty gifts of $3, a month. 





For catechist support in “The City of Many 
Conversions,” Wuchow: $15 each per month 
for ten doctrine teachers. 





Help Kweilin’s native seminarians: $3 a month 
for each of twenty students. 





BUILDINGS 





Five gifts of $30 each per month will rent five 
buildings serving as chapels in Kyoto. 





$1,500 will build a rectory at Dosing, Kongmoon 
Vicariate. 











A chapel like this for $1,600? Where? Kaying 
Vicariate. 




















Twelve new native Sisters, Heijo, Korea, ready 
for work after ten-year training, need six 
new pounded-mud convents at $495 each. 





is : st se ee 


A new rectory can be erected for $1,000 in 
Fushun Vicariate. A worth-while need! 





SCHOOLS 





len mission schools in Kaying and Kongmoon 
Vicariates each require $500 a year to keep 
going. Can you help? 





$500 a year will help support the native Sisters 
in Kweilin Prefecture. 





As little as $650 will provide a convent in Kay- 
ing. ‘Teachers are invaluable! 





$1,000 a year will keep ten native catechists 
teaching doctrine in Kyoto Prefecture. Share 
in the results. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll ro, N.Y. 
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PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 














WAITING 


Twenty million pagan souls in Mary- 
knoll territory in the Orient are wait- 


ing for more missioners. Will you 


help a missioner on his way by pay- 
ing all or part of his fare to Asia? 
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